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dividual conscience, and beyond that to the reason revealing itself 
in history, and even beyond that to philosophy. For Hegel the 
Prussian state was not a finality, nor any other state; it was a mere 
transition in the evolution of states and would be overcome. Hegel 
might have reached the conception of a league of nations, a highest 

anthesis of law and justice. Instead, he accepted the notion of 
a conflict of states in history, the victory of the better over the good, 
the alternation of great political powers. After all, the thing of real 
worth in Hegel's theory was the attempt to reconcile the individual 
with society; and this thought would point to the reconciliation of 
societies , among themselves. The principle of unification is for him 
the developing reason, which he conceived metaphysically as der 
Geist Gottes in der Welt. The important idea is that there is a rational 
order and a rational right; and this, not subjective opinion, not the 
unintelligent personal conscience, is the standard of conduct for the 
state and the individual. There is no compulsion for the individual 
who understands the meaning of the institutions, of the laws, of the 
state: these represent his own rational will. The individual is not a 
subject but a free man. It was to avoid the subjectivism to which 
Professor Perry constantly objects in Kantian idealism that Hegel 
sought refuge in objective reason, the reason in human institutions. 
In his opposition to a disintegrating individualism, he overemphasized 
the social element, contrary, I think, to the spirit of his own philosophy. 

As for Kant's responsibility for the philosophies of those who 
came after him, it is true, as Professor Perry says, that one can be- 
gin with Kant and end in Hegelianism. Yes, but one can also end 
in Herbartianism and Schopenhauerism and in numerous other ways. 
The 'true' successors of Kant were many, just as the 'logical' suc- 
cessors of Descartes were many, constituting a motley crowd of 
materialists, idealists, atheists, pantheists, and what not. 

In spite of my disagreements with Professor Perry (perhaps be- 
cause of them), I have found his book interesting and stimulating. 
Works of this kind will prove very helpful to the many persons who 
wish to understand the intellectual tendencies of the age and to find, 
if possible, a rational view of life and the world. 

Frank Thilly. 

Cornell University. 

Cultural Reality. By Florian Znanincki. The University of Chicago 

Press, Chicago, 111., 1919. — pp. xv, 359. 

This book, by a Polish philosopher now a lecturer on Polish history 
and institutions in the University of Chicago, represents a stand- 
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point that has scarcely received due recognition in American philos- 
ophy. To the conception of philosophy as Kulturphilosophie, as 
represented by Logos, Mr. Znanincki has already contributed special 
articles of interest; and the present work will repay study as an at- 
tempt at least at a systematic study of the methodology of the cultural 
sciences and of their implications for general philosophy. 

Mr. Znanincki's main thesis is the unique significance of "cultural 
reality" for philosophical theory. "Slowly, but ceaselessly," he 
holds, "there has grown up an independent domain of concrete the- 
oretic and practical problems, at least as wide as that covered by 
n atural science and technique, but having wholly different pre- 
suppositions, and remaining completely outside the entire position 
of idealism and realism, and implying a view of the world entirely 
different from both." One of the cardinal positions of the book is the 
failure- — for different reasons — of both idealism and realism, the his- 
toric contrast to which technical philosophy has largely reduced 
itself, adequately to meet the problems of philosophy, more particu- 
larly the distinctive material of human culture and civilization and 
the sciences which deal with that. 

The thesis of "culturism," as the author describes his position, 
is the historical relativity of all reality. " The progress of knowledge," 
he holds, "demostrates more and more completely the historical 
relativity of all human values, including science itself" (p. 15.) For 
him the concept of cultural reality includes all reality. Cultural 
objects in the narrower, traditional sense of the term, include social 
institutions, works of art, religion, etc, as distinguished from natural 
reality (p. 55.) Historical relativity is the fundamental aspect of all 
such objects, an aspect which when analyzed is found to have im- 
plications wholly inconsistent with the presuppositions of realistic 
naturalism and idealism alike. But in a broader and truer sense, 
he holds, all empirical objects are cultural objects and this relativity 
holds equally true of them. This philosophy of absolute becoming 
is of course not new. As a radical empiricist, Mr.' Znanincki calls 
himself a disciple of pragmatism, but he disavows the biological 
conception of activity with its naturalism and the instrumental 
nature of the conception of truth. Closer kinship is recognized with 
the "philosophy of creation" in France — of Renouvier, Guyau, and 
Bergson; and we are promised in the future a theory of creative ac- 
tivity which shall serve as a supplement to the present work. 

The interest of Mr. Znanincki's work is to be found primarily in 
his effort to develop a methodology of the cultural sciences and in his 
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view that the relativistic formula is necessitated by an analysis of their 
presuppositions. Whether one accepts his ultimate conclusions 
or not, the value of his work at this point will scarcely be questioned. 
Cultural objects, in the narrower sense of the term, he has little diffi- 
culty in showing, are not amenable to the methods of naturalistic 
realism. The so-called cultural sciences, when modeled after the 
sciences of nature, have to exclude values, creation, and freedom- 

But these simply will not be excluded in the sphere of cultural ex- 
perience as they will, apparently, in the sphere of nature. Cultural 
objects "include in their actuality the becoming of both thought 
and reality in their reciprocal determination." Every character 
which has been added to an object of this sort in the course of its 
"creation and objectification" belongs to the nature of the object 
itself. 

The crux of the author's position is found, however, in his extension 
of the concept of cultural reality to all objects. The principles 
enunciated above are easily recognized in the case of cultural objects 
in the narrower sense. Almost everybody will agree that a myth 
as such possesses all the content and meaning ascribed to it by mem- 
bers of the group, that a law as social value, includes all the interpreta- 
tions and applications given to it by the judges and the people. The 
meanings and values of such objects are part of their nature as em- 
pirical objects. But the principle holds for all objects. Any con- 
crete object is in its total content and meaning an historical cultural 
object. It is, to use his own expression, no more essential for the 
content stone to be a material thing than to be an object of religious 
worship. Such a preference for one aspect of the empirical object 
is but an inveterate prejudice for an abstraction which, though justi- 
fied relatively from the point of view of certain purposes, has no ulti- 
mate philosophical validity. Cultural philosophy must maintain 
against naturalism that man, as he is now, is not a product of the 
evolution of nature, but that on the contrary, nature as it is now, is 
in a large measure the product of human culture. If there is any- 
thing in nature that preceded man, he continues, the way to find 
this leads through the historical and social sciences, not through 
biology, geology, astronomy, and physics. 

The "thesis of culturalism" is, moreover, equally incompatible 
with the presuppositions of idealism. It is true that idealism treats 
human culture as the key to the interpretation of reality. It is true 
that, whereas realistic naturalism when it is consistent abstracts 
and excludes values and meanings, idealism retains them. But 
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for the absolute entities of realism idealism substitutes absolute 
values, and such a conception is equally incompatible with any true 
conception of the nature of cultural reality. Aside from the charge 
so constantly brought against absolute idealism, that by treating 
culture as a gradual manifestation of absolute value, it has exaggerated 
its unity and assumed an entirely arbitrary order of cultural becoming, 
Mr. Znanincki finds in this becoming two characteristics wholly in- 
compatible with the presuppositions of absolute idealism. His 
analysis leads him to the view that "irrationality belongs not only 
to the subjective production of reality, but to objective historical 
reality itself" (p. 148). Every increase of rationality moreover, 
through the construction of practical schemes, scientific conceptions, 
etc., is, he holds, accompanied by an " increase of the historical chaos." 
This cultural agnosticism, as it may perhaps be called, means that 
any fragment of rationalized reality, by being used to construct a new 
rational system, becomes thereby an element of historical reality, 
and the wider its rational use the greater its historical variety of con- 
tent and meaning. Culturalism must accordingly maintain against 
idealism the universal historical relativity of all forms of reason and 
standards of valuation as being within, not above the evolving em- 
pirical world. 

Criticism of such fundamental positions is obviously outside the 
scope of this notice. Certainly both naturalistic realist and idealist 
will want to ask questions — which, it must be admitted, Mr. Znan- 
incki can scarcely be said to have answered satisfactorily. In his 
preface he confesses that he does not hope to contribute much to the 
already defined technical problems of philosophy, his primary interest 
consisting in making familiar a conception of culture which shall 
have "a practical bearing on the world's situation." It can not 
be denied that from the view-point of philosophy the problem is 
left pretty much suspended in the air. A philosophy of value and 
creative activity is needed to make the position philosophically 
intelligible. 

In the last chapter of the book, entitled "The Problem of Apprecia- 
tion," an anticipatory sketch of such a philosophy is suggested, the 
main thesis of which is that a study of values can be made only on the 
basis of a theory of creative activity. Knowledge of reality must 
be supplemented by some other type of knowledge. No unity of 
knowledge in the rationalistic sense is possible, for the reason that 
such knowledge must progressively exclude all those features of the 
subject-matter which are found not in rational stabilization but in 
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creative development. Philosophy proper can have to do only with 

this special kind of knowledge. It is quite possible that when such 

a philosophy is worked out it will be found that the presuppositions of 

this knowledge — or indeed of any kind of knowledge — are values, 

and that these values themselves cannot be relative. Be that as it 

may, Mr. Znanincki has written a thought-provoking book. The 

time is ripe for a more systematic study of the presuppositions of the 

cultural sciences. As for his challenge to historic philosophy in its 

two great forms of realism and idealism, it is at least significant as a 

contribution, from a special point of view, to that ever-increasing 

stream of thought which looks toward an eventual transcendence of 

this historically important but now outworn opposition. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College. 

La Philosophie Contemporaine en France. Essai de Classification des 
Doctrines. Par D. Parodi. Paris, 1919, F61ix Alcan. — pp. 502. 
M. Parodi's work, originally a series of lectures given in L'Uni- 
versite Nouvelle in Brussels in 1908, and later, more amplified, in 
L'Ecole des Hautes fitudes Sociales, was brought to its present com- 
prehensive and systematic form as a result of the war. The author 
felt, as doubtless many others do, that the Great War would make a 
transition in the thought life of Europe, — would bring to a close the 
thirty-year period of French philosophy covered by his present 
study, and inaugurate a new epoch that would have as its raw material 
the substantial accomplishments of the preceding one. In addition, 
he was almost equally sure that "our philosophical production was 
for some thirty years the most active and abundant, the most vigorous 
and original; perhaps indeed we held during that time the first rank" 
(p. iii). So, with supreme assurance, this manuscript, finished in the 
dark days of January, 1918, rose from the conviction that "to show 
what French thought up to 1914 was is to prove that the position in 
which we shall be placed by the European war will not be usurped, 
that of a right it belongs to us, that we deserve it" (p. iii). 

Accordingly, M. Parodi has attempted "a sort of classification of 
systems, of collective tendencies" (p. v), rather than a mere chrono- 
logical account, has undertaken "in the greatest possible measure to be 
complete" (p. v), and hopes that no really sincere and serious in- 
vestigator has been forgotten in the survey. A glance at the 299 
names in the index of citations helps one to believe that in this purpose 
he has been fairly successful. Not only has this account extended 
to writers of occasional articles in the periodical literature, but many 



